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THE MIRROR. 
ADEMDAL 


FROM A PERSIAN MANUSCRIPT. 








A young man, a poor mechanic, named Ademdai, 
was one night returning home from his work thro’ 
the streets of Bagdad. He had already reached the 
door of his humble habitation, when a confused 
sound of voices and the clashing of weapons drew 
his attention. He eived, by the light of the 
moon, two men in the Arminian habit defending 
themselves against six ruffians. Naturally coura- 
geous and resolute, Ademdai hastened to the suc- 
cour of the weaker party, and though armed only 
with a stout stick, he laid about him with such ef- 
fect that the robbers took to their heels. 

Without expecting any recompense, or indeed 
taking the least notice of the persons to whom he 
had rendered this seasonable service, he unlocked 
his door and went into his hut. 

The next night—it might be about ten o’clock— 
he had just finished his frugal supper, and was con- 
sidering within himself how hard a poor fellow is 
obliged to toil in order to gain a scanty subsistence, 
and how many, even with the utmost exertion, can 
scarcely earn sufficient to appease their hunger with 
the coarsest fare : ‘ What a deal of work,’ exclaim- 
ed he, ‘have I done to-day, and half a drachma is all 
that I have received for it! O Mahomet! wouldst 
thou be pleased to grant me the bare necessaries of 
life, I should deem myself as happy as the grand 
vizier himself.’ 

Scarcely had he uttered this soliloquy, when he 
heard a loud knocking at his door. He instantly 
rose, and lost no time in opening it, under the idea 
that one of his neighbors wanted something : but 
what was his astonishment to perceive a majestic fi- 
gure, clad in a long flowing robe of snowy white- 
ness, with an immense turban on his head, and a 
black staff in his hand! Without any other saluta- 


tion than a slight bow of the head, this figure uncere- 
moniously entered his hovel. 

Ademdai, though a stranger to fear, was alarmed 
by the apparition ; but the majestic visitant strok- 
ing a beard that reached down to his waist, thus ad- 
dressed him: ‘Fear not, Ademdai ; Iam thy good 
Genius: I come to see thee. 


I heard thy com- 





plaints, and thy modest wish to possess the absolute 
necessaries of life. Was it not so ” 

‘Benevolent Genius,’ cried Ademdai, when he 
had somewhat recovered himself, ‘1 certainly do 
wish that I possessed, without labour, the bare ne- 
cessaries of life. Canany man desireless” ‘Cer- 
tainly not,’ replied the Genius; ‘ but what meanest 
thou by absolute necessaries? How much would 
procure them” ‘Very little. If I have rice, wood 
to cook it and to warm myself, and adecent dress to 
put on, that is allI need to be happy.’ ‘And how 
much money would be required to put thee in pos- 
session of allthese things ” ‘About a drachma a day; 
yes, for that sum I am pretty sure I could obtain all 
that I absolutely want.’ ‘Well, here are eight 
drachmas for eight days ; on the eighth day, at this 
hour, I will appear again to thee. Shouldst thou 
find this allowance inadequate, be not afraid to ask 
for more. I will give thee as much as thou desirest, 
till thou hast obtained whatever is necessary, for it is 
not my intention to bestow on thee aught that is su- 
perfluous.’ With these words the Genius retired, 
and Ademdai, with looks of joy, surveyed the mo- 
ney which he had given him, Eightsilver drachmas! 
he had never been so rich in all his life. * At length,’ 
said he, ‘I amrelieved from anxicty respecting my 
future support, and have no need to toil all day long 
by the sweat of my brow, in order to obtaina scanty 
meal of rice at night.” Having thus spoken, he 
considered the affair over again, looked round him, 
and exclaimed, ‘By the tomb of the Prophet! I 
have forgotten to ask my good Genius for many a 
necessary ; I have not a single article of furniture : 
look there at my wretched pallet! I must have a 
bed. A good bed is necessary : to sleep, and to 
sleep well, is as essential to life as to eat and drink. 
I have not a carpet or a cushion to sit upon myself, 
or for the accommodation of my friends when they 
cometo see me. I want a table, also, to eat off :-— 
at one’s meals one likes to have things convenient.’ 
Thus did Ademdai bethink himself of all the arti- 
cles that he regarded as necessary, and he awaited 
with impatience the next visit of his good Genius. 
On the evening of the eighth day, while eating his 
‘Tis 


said he, ‘that I have no more thana 


rice, he once more reconsidered the matter. 
indeed a pity,’ 
drachma per day to live upon. Rice, and nothing 
something to relish it, were it only on high days and 
holidays. My good Genius will tell me that it is 
not necessary ; but he is wrong, as I shail be able 
to prove it to him. . It is necessary that man should 
vary his food, else why hath God created so many 
things for his subsistence ’ In order to eat, one must 
have an appetite ; but this everlasting rice-cating 
takes one’s appetite quite away. 
to be days of pleasure and enjoyment; but what 


Holidays ought 


pleasure can there be in the incessant repetition of 
this insipid diet ! 
should now and then have a change. I shall request 
my Genius to allow me two drachmas for holidays ; 
that is nottoo much.’ 

The Genius kept his word, and appeared punc- 


¥es, yes; it is necessary that I 














but rice, would tire any body. I should like to have | 
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tually at the tenth hour, Ademdai sunk at his feet, 
and solicited what he had forgotten to ask for at the 
first interview. The Genius listened to him with 
patience. ‘Beware Ademdai,’ said he, in a kind 
tone, ‘of desiring more than is necessary : the mo- 
ment thou appliest for superfiuities, that moment I 
shall abandon thee forever.’ Ademdai then entered 
into explanations, tending to prove that none of 
these things which he desired to possess could be 
regarded as superfluous. The Genius was convinc- 
ed; he gave him four gold dinars to purchase house- 
hold furniture: allowed him the additional drach- 
mas for holidays, and withdrew, promising to return 
in eight days. 

Scarcely had the morning dawned, when Adem 
dai rose, and presently went out to buy what he 
wanted. He had the furniture carried home, and 
fancied that his hovel would be turned into a palace 
but it was not long before he made an observation 








which mortified him exceedingly—the furniture was 
new and his dwelling old. He examined his house 
and now discovered for the first time in what a mi 
serable state it was—nay it seemed ready to tumbl 
down. He fetched a builder to inspect it. ‘ Bewar 
my friend,’ said the latter, ‘ of attempting to repaii 
this hovel, it would cost less to build a new house.’ 
Ademdai was grieved to be obliged to placc his beau 
tiful furniture in so crazy ahut. ‘ Supposing it wei 
to fall in,’ thought he, ‘1 should not only lose all 
these fine things, but my life into the bargain. It is 
absolutely necessary to rebuild a house that is on 
the point of tumbling down, and what is more es- 
sential than self-preservation ” Ademdai did not 
fail to acquaint the Genius at his third visit with the 
danger which impended over him. The Genius ad 
mitted the validity of his representations, and gave 
him on the spot fifty gold dinars to rebuild his ha- 
bitation. ‘How happy am I,’ said he to himself, 
‘in having such a beneficent Genius, who voluntarily 
supplies me with every necessary! Thanks to his 
bounty, I shall never more suffer want. Ile will not 
refuse me any thing ; for I shall never apply to him 
but for absolute necessaries—-superfluities I will ne-¢ 
ver solicit.’ The house is finished, and Ademd4y - 
moves into it with all his handsomest furniture. * 
seats himself first on one, then on another soft 
cushion, sometimes throws himself on his bed which 
he scarcely quits, and thinks with joy of the addi- 
tional drachmas wherewithal to regale himself on 
holidays. Surely he now has all that is necessary ! 
All that is necessary ? 
who is alone ? 


Can any one really possess it 
Is there any perfect enjoyment in 
life, unless it be shared with a beloved object ’— 
Which way soever he turns his eyes, he sees serag- 
lios containing twenty, thirty, forty of the most beau- 
tiful females ; and can it be alleged that he is de- 
siring a superfluity, if he wishes for one—only one 
partner of his life ? * Indeed,’ cried Ademdai, ‘that 
is alll now want. A handsome woman—how she 
would set off the place ! My house would be a thou- 
sand times more agreeable. Yes, I will ask my good 
Genius whether a wife be a superfluity for me ?— 
Wholly occupied with 


aay oe , 17 
tins thought, he could nok 
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eer rest inthe house. He sauntered unconsciously to 
one of the squares of Bagdad, just at the moment 
when a slave dealer, surrounded by a number of cu- 
rious persons, was offering his stock forsale. A fe- 
male slave of extraordinary beauty, of majestic sta- 
tare and elegant shape, attracted general notice :— 
Ademdai himself could not turn his eyes from her. 
Fer the first time, he felt the power of love; so much 


he beheld a 


the more painful was his anxiety when 

xing man, in sumptuous apparel, approach the 
trader to treat for the fair one who had captivated 
his heart. The damsel was now obliged to unveil, 
and Ademdai beheld such celestial churms that he 
stood like a marble statue, petrified with astonish- 
ment. The statement of the slave merchant brought 
him to himself—‘ This lovely creature,’ said he, 
‘is a Georgian ; she is scarcely eighteen, plays ex- 
quisitely on the lute, has an enchanting voice, and 
dances with such grace that it would be difficult to 
find her equal. ‘The price I demand for her is 2000 
cold dinars.’ Ademdai’s rival hereupon offered fif- 
teen hundred—Ademdai trembled. The dealer re- 
jected the offer ; Ademdai breathed more freely. — 
rhe young man bade eighteen hundred—the owner 
considered—the perspiration of fear covered the 
brow of Ademdai; but the merchant would not 
abate his price, and the customer, less enamoured 
than Ademdai, renounced the possession of the 
beautiful captive, and withdrew. The slave mer- 
chant also quitted the square, without disposing of 
the fair Georgian. Ademdai hurried home. It was 
the day on which he expected his Genius, and he 
had never yet awaited his visit with such impatience. 
At length a knock was heard : he flew to the door, 
and threw himself at the feet of his benefactor.— 
* What ails thee ” asked the latter, ‘why art thou 
30 dejected ? What! even intears’ Have I not 
supplied all thy wants ” ‘Indeed,’ answered Adem- 
dai, ‘thou hast bestowed on me much more than I 
deserve, but yet not all that I want. Tell me, would 
a wife be superfluous to nie ? Must I be doomed 
to lead a solitary life, without a creature that I can 
call my own ? If thou deemest the possession of a 
wife a superfluity, then it is evident that what is 
superfluous may at the same time be absolutely ne- 
cessary.” ‘The Genius could scarcely refrain from 
laughing outright. 
may, as thou sayest, be absolutely necessary to thee. 


*‘Ademdai,’ said he, ‘a wife 
Thou must procure one. Choose the daughter of 
some honest mechanic of thy acquaintance ; I can- 
not object to such a match. Thy house is rebuilt 
and well furnished ; and with these, added to thy 
personal recommendations, thou needest not appre- 
hend a refusal from a girl of thine own condition.’ 
‘Ah!’ cried Ademdai, heaving a profound sigh— 
‘that is not what I want: I am already in love ;— 
and when a man is in love, is it not necessary for 
him to possess the object on which he has set his 
affections ? * Very necessary,’ replied the Genius. 
* Wellthen, thou wilt surely make me the happiest 
of mortals, for thou hast promised to supply all my 
wants. I love a young slave, love her to madness : 
never did I behold such beauty, but the price de- 
manded for her is much too high, and I am much 
too poor.’ 


‘Two thousand gold dinars.’ “That is certainly rather 


* What is the price required for her ” 


high,’ said the Genius; but as thou art so despe- 
yately m love, this purchase is necessary ; for if thou 
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wert sick, it would be necessary to procure medi- 
cine, be the price what it might. With you mortals 
There are two thousand gold di- 
nars for thee—secure thy charmer.’ With these 
words the Genius retired, leaving Ademdai over- 
whelmed with joy and astonishment. 


love is a disease. 


Now that our 
hero is in possession of his fascinating mistress, we 
shall no longer hear him complain that he is in want 
of any thing. No 
sooner had Arselli, for that was the name of the love- 


What an erroncous conclusion ? 


ly slave, set foot in Ademdai’s house, than she start- 
ed back, exclaiming, ‘ Gracious Allah ! whither art 
Is this the house in which I 
Tell me, wretch, is it for thyself that 
thou hast bought me ? 


thou conducting me ? 
am to live ? 
How couldst thou raise 
such a sum as two thousand pieces of gold ?— 
‘Ah! cried Ademdai, heaving a deep sigh, ‘that 
gold was all that f was worth in the world, and yet 
I have cheerfully given it in exchange for thee.— 
But be of good cheer, though we may not enjoy 
superfluities, we never want what is necessary.’— 
Here Ademdai was manifestly out in his calculations. 
He had a drachma per diem for himself alone ; but 
now he had two to keep on the same allowance. — 
This he should have thought of before ; for to wait 
eight days for the return of the Genius, seemed like 
waiting an eternity. In silent sadness he went and 
prepared the frugal meal, but Arselli would not 
taste a morsel—she wept without ceasing; and 
when the trembling Ademdai lovingly offered her 
the rice, she spurned him from her with disdain.— 
Scareely could she be prevailed on to sit down, all 
the cushions seemed to her so extremely hard ; and 
as for the bed, which Ademdai thoug!|it so comfort- 
able, she protested that there could not be a worse 
inall Bagdad. Matters were not mended by a clo- 
ser investigation. Ademdai provided the bed for him- 
self alone, and now he wanted one large enough for 
two. If he ventured to allude to his passion, she 
repulsed all his advances with scorn. ‘ How,’ said 
she, ‘canst thou presume to come near me in such 
? Thou talkest of a bountiful Ge- 
nius who supplies all thy wants ; but does thy stin- 


a beggarly trim 


gy patron consider decent clothes as superfluities ? 
Unfortunate creature that Iam, I too shall soon be 
obliged like thee todress myself in rags ! Alas! but 
for thee I should be attired in the costliest stuffs of 
Asia : 


edcondition, canst thou still expect me to love thee? 


and thou, who hast reduced me to this wretch- 
Impossible! I will, however, strive to hate thee 
less.’ These complaints overwhelmed Ademdai 
with despondency. He felt more wretched than he 
At 
length, after an absence of eight days, the Genius 


ever had done in his most abject ind'gence. 
came to pay his ardently desired vist. Ademdai 
flew to meet him. Thou hast promised me all that 
is necessary,’ said he in a peevish tone ; ‘but now 
Iam the most miserable of men.’ ‘ What !’ said the 
Genius with some astonishment, § have [ not given 
thee all thou hast desired * ‘Certainly, but 1 wasa 
fool, for I imagined that very few things were ab- 
solutely necessary, and I wasegregiously mistaken,’ 
‘ Let us hear, then,’ said the Genius—* explain thy- 
self.’ 


ne- 


‘Thou hast readily admitted that it was 
cessary for me to take a wife ; but though my ex- 
penditure is doubled, I have still no more than a 
drachma a day to defray it. 
me to have a wife, is it not equally necessary that 


As it was necessary for 








she should be keptalive?? ‘Most assuredly !? ‘ Well, 
then, my wife will not Tive ; she will not eat, or 
drink, or sleep. The fare which I set before her, 
and with which I was perfectly content, is far too 
coarse for her delicate palate. Her wants are total- 
ly different from mine ; and since 1 have boughther 
and love her as my life, is it not necessary for me to 
supply those wants ” ‘Nothing ean be clearer,’ 
replied the Genius ; ‘how much needest thou each 


day to procure her what is necessary ?? ‘I have not 





made an exact estimate ; but with two tomans a-day 
we might both live very comfortably, though not 
luxuriously.’ ‘ Well, if this be all that afflicts thee, 
here are sixteen tomans for eight days ; at the expi- 
ration of that time [ shall call again to inquire if there 
be any thing else thou wishest to possess.’ ‘Thus 
spake the Genius and was about to retire, but .2dem- 
dai begged pardo» for detaining him a little longer, 
aid thus proceede:] : ‘1 have still a good deal to say 
to thee. L love 2rse/li with all the ardour of youth; 
is it not necessary that she should return my love ” 
‘ Certainly it is.’ * But she cannot endure me in this 
shabby plight. She declares that but for me she 
should be the favorite of some wealthy and distin- 
guished man. If then it be necessary for her to love 
me, I must dress in a totally different style; and 
thou must admit in this case elegant and fashionable 
right.’ © She 
says, also, that but for me she should herself be at- 


clothes are not a luxury.’ ¢ Thou ait 


tired in the richest stufis. She is fond of dress, and 
therefore if I wish to be —_ her I must neces- 
sarily strive to procure for Mfr all that she desires 
She possesses accomplishments, sings divinely, and 
plays the lute : ought she to neglect these fruits of 


a brilliant education ? When one has talents, is it 


not necessary to cultivate them? I should, there- 
fore, like to buy her a capital lute ; it would afford 
her infinite gratification.’ £ All the things thou hast 
mentioned seem to me, indeed, to be absolutely ne- 
cessary,’ said the Genius, ‘but how much dost thou 
suppose the whole would cost ? ‘ Ata rough guess, 
a thousand pieces of gold.’ * There they are, fare 
thee well, and now procure all thou wantest.’ The 
Genius disappeared; and Ademdai, with light heart, 
rejoined 4rselli. His eyes beamed with delight ;— 
but he carefully abstained from betraying his joy, 
for he wished to surprise his charmer, and therefore, 
said nothingwto her concerning his interview with 
the 


vas light, he went out, and the first thing he did 


Genius. Next morning, however, as soon as it 
was to equip himself ii an elegant and tasteful suit 
of clothes. He returned with a number of trades- 
men, who were nota little surprised to find that a 
person of such genteel appearance lived in so sorry 


Ars 


all this train; she scarcely knew 


a house. {#i could not conceive the meaning of 
Ademdai in his 
* Did I not tell thee,’ said he, 
going up to her, ‘that a good Genius supplies me 
with ail L have eccasion for "be assured, then, that 
thou wilt notin future want any thing 


°? 


mapnificent attire. 


provided only 
thou desirest not what is superfluous. Choose from 
among these articles what thou likest best.’ Arselli 
now began to think herlover an amiable young man, 
and his v6ice particularly musical : she liad no scru- 
ple to testify her satisfaction, ordered the goods to 
be spread out, selected such as took her faney, and 
as she was not deficient in foresight, she paid a pru- 


dent regard in her purchases, not only to present 
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necessities, but what she might want in future. She 
then chose a lute which surpassed in sweetness of 
tone any that she had ever tried. Ademdai paid 
for the instrument and the other articles, and dis- 
missed the tradespeople : and he was quite intoxi- 
cated with joy when .frselli, taking up the lute, ac- 
companied it with a confession which proved that 
he had now found out the way to her heart. 

Ademdai is beloved! what needs he more ’ has 
he not now all he wants ? 

{ro BE CONTINUED. } 
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The interesting tale of ** Ademdai,” part of which 

















is given in the two preceding pages, will be found 
happily illustrative of the advantages of content- 
ment in any situation. It pourtrays the insatiable de- 
sires of the human heart with the pencil of truth. 
Every one must admit, from experience, that our 
wants increase by indulgence ; and that they are, 
in reality, “abysses that would ingulph the universe 
without being filled.’ If the moral to be drawn 
from this story, have the effect of making but one 
mind contented that is now distracted by unbound- 
ed cravings, a most important object will be gained. 
The story is extracted from 1 neat little volume, 
jately published in Philadelphia, entitled ‘‘ Forget 
me Not.’’ 


. 


oe 


‘if you will secure a contented spirit, you must 
measure your desires by your fortune and condi- 
tion; not your fortunes by your desires.” 

(Jeremy Taylor. 
Sa decsatinpationses 
DYING FROM HOME. 

The fellowing is an extract from the Memoirs of 
the Rev. Mr. Thatcher, a distinguished Clergyman 
of Boston, who diced some vears since on the conti- 
nent of Europe, whither he had repaired for the 
beuchit of his health : 

“It is asad thing tothink that we must die away 
from our home.’ Tell not thé invalid who is yearn- 
ing after a distant country, that the atmosphere 
around him is soft, and the gales are_filled with 
balm, and the flowers are springing frdiithic green 
earth; he knows that the softest air to his heart, 
would be the air which hangs over bis native land ; 
that, more gratefully than all the gales of the south, 
would breathe the lotr whispers of anxious affec- 
tions; that the very icicles clinging to his own 
caves, and the snow beating against his own win- 
dows, would be far more pleasing to his eyes, than 
the bloom and verdure which only more forcibly 
vemind him how far he is from that spot which is 
dearer to him than the world beside. He may, in- 
deed, find estimable ¥riends, who will do all in 
their power to promote his comfort, and assuage 
his psins: but they cannot supply the place of the 
jong known and mute language of his face ; they 
have not learned to communicate without, hésita- 
tion his wishes, impressions, and thoughts to them. 
He feels that he is a stranger, anda more desolate 
ieeling than that could not visit his soul. How 
much is expressed by that form of oriental benedic- 
fton—may you die among your kindred !” 


are virtuous and handsome, have no respect to tleir 








HINTS TO THE LADIES. 


It has always been remarked, that the generality 
of females have many admirers, at the same time 
few or no lovers; and they wonder at it—but the 
reason is obvious—if they thought ; but thinking is 
become quite unfashionable. ‘* Ah !” said a vene- 
rable maiden, lamenting the degeneracy of the 
age, *‘courting is nothing to what it was when I 
was young! ‘The flirts now-a-days make the fel- 
lows so saucy that there is hardly to be found a res- 
pectable lover.” 

The observation was just. The women of the 
last age were more respected, because they were 
more reserved. For want of a proper reserve they 
are treated with indifference, which is nearly allied 
to contempt. They make themselves too cheap 
to keep up their consequence, without which they 
can never be respectable. 

To speak philosophically, a woman must repel 
before she can attract. All this advice may sound 
oddjy toa female ear; but she who laughs at it 
pays no great compliment to her understanding. 

Ovid, who knew human nature tolerably well, 
discovered not a little penetration when he made 
Daphne fly so fast from her laurelled lover ; for his 
passion was increased by the pursuit. 

Our Daphnes are quite another sort of pecple.— 
Instead of Aying from they run into the arms of | 
their Apollos, and are afterwards surprised that 
they grow cool to their charmas. Lovers are like 
sportsmen ; to whom the possession of the game is 
nothing to the pleasures of the chase. If women 
would study less to please, they would give more 
pleasure. 

The roses of youth are not long in bloom ; and 
when time has torn them away, there is an end to 
love at first sight ; and on that they seem, by their 
manner of setting themselves off, chiefly to de- 
pend. 

To be stared at a few seasons and neglected, and 
in a few more sink into oblivion, is the lot of a 
thousand showy girls, who have only external ap- 
pearances to recommend them.—-Without prudence 








and discretion even the most substantial ornaments, 
though they excite admiration, will never procure 


esteein. 


Prudence is superior to pearls: and there is no 
kind of comparison between diamonds and discre- 


tion. Fools may be caught by the shell; but a 
man worth having will make the gem the object of 
deliberation. 








GLSEANINCS. 





MAGNANIMITY. 

The Emperors of China look no further for their 
wives than among their own subjects, and if they 
. 
birth and fortune ; so it often happens, that they 
marry artificers’ daughters. One of them was a 
mason’s daughter, and always kept a trowel by her 
when she was dignified with the characters of Em- 
press; and if at any time the young prince, her son, 
carried it too proudly, she humbled him with the 
sight of that instrument, wherewith his grandfather 
subsisted himself and family, which would bring 
him to reason, 








i7* 
UNCOMMON LOVE, 

Hirrancata, a celebrated lady of antiquity, who 
was born a* Maronea, a city of ‘Thrace, and flour 
ished in the time of Alexander, addicted herself to 
philosophy, and was so charmed with the cynic 
Crates’ discourse, that she was determined to mar- 
ry him at any rate. She was addressed by a great 
many lovers, who were handsome men, and distin- 
guished by their rank and riches ; and her relations 
pressed her to choose a husband from these. But 
she answered that she had sufficiently considered 
the affair, and was persuaded that no one could be 
richer and handsomer than Crates ; and that if they 
would not marry her to him, she would stab hersel) 
Upon this her friends had recourse to Crates himself; 
desired him to exert all his @oquence, and to use 
all his authority, in order to cure her of ber passion. 
He did so ; but she still continued obstinate and re- 
solved. At last, finding arguments ineffectual, he 
displayed his poverty before her; he showed his 
crooked back, his cloak, his bag ; and teld her that 
she could not be his wife, without leading such a life 
as his sect prescribed. She declared herself infi 
nitely pleased with the proposal, and took the habit 
of the order. She loved Crates to such a degree, 
that she rambled every where, and went to enter 
tainments, with him; though this was what the 
other Grecian ladies never did. 

aire 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

A reverend gentleman, named Ham 
mersley, residing on the borders of one 
of the beautiful Cumberland Lakes, was 
awoke a few nights since by a violent 
knocking at the street door. Alarmed by 
the arrival of a visiter so unexpected at 
such an hour, the reverend gentleman 
himself went to the door, woere he found 
a rustic, who apologized for his intrusion, 
by telling him that an apparently young 
lady was Sailing in a small boat on the 
lake, totally unaccompanied, and that he 
considered, from so unusual a circum- 
stance, that the poor lady was not right 
in her mind. ‘The reverend gentleman, 
with great humanity, immediately pat 
his own little wherry in requisition, and 
proceeded in search of the mysterious ob- 
ject. The night being moonlight, he soon 
espied her under the lee of a neighboring 
island, when, as he neared her, he dis- 
tinctly heard the wild notes of a faverite 
mountain air, which she, apparently heed - 
less, was chaunting, On getting nearer 
to her, he soon discovered, from ber dis- 
ordered dress, that the peasant was right 
in his surmises. He approached ber 
with the greatest good nature, and at- 
tempted to get from her an explanation 
of her mysterious appearance in such a 
situation, at such an hour; but she re- 
plied to his interrogatories with the arch- 
ness and evasion often peculiar to persons 
of deranged iftellect. With considerable 
difficulty, the divine prevailed on her to 
accompany him to his homme, where she 
was kindly received by his wife, and every 
attention pail her which her melancholy 
situation and the dictates of humanity 
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prescribed. The following day her friends 
came into the village in search of her, 
and she was restored to them amidst 
tears of joy and gratitude. It appears 
that her husband .vas a naval officer, who 
fell in battle at the storming of Algiers 
under Lord Exmouth, and that he was 
peculiarly attached to the little island 
aear which she had been discovered, and 
where’she often aceémpanied him during 
his life-time on parties of pleasure. She 
was under the care of friends, but had in 
the dead of night contrived to elude their 
pursuit, and to get to the still much che- 
rished spot. 





A Jeu-de-mots in the popular Comedy 
of “ Pride shall bave a Fall,’”? has been 
much admired; it is the answer of Zor- 
rento to the Colonel, when he offers him 
his wardrobe, which he refuses, saying, 
*“ My clothes shall sit yet lighter on me 
before I take up the abandoned habits of 
the Hussars.”’—The following, however, 
if not the better, is at least the more ori- 
ginal of the two.—On the formation of 
what was called the Coalition Ministry, 
Mr. Erskine was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville) 
in the important situation of Lord Advo- 
cate for Scotland. On the morning of 
receiving his appointment, he had an in- 
terview with Mr. Dundas in the outer 
Parliament House; who observing the 
latter had already resumed the ordinary 
stuff gown, which all practitioners at the 
Scottish Bar, except the Lord Advocate 
and the Solicitor General of the time be- 
ing, are in the custom of wearing, he said 
gaily, that he “must leave off talking, 
and go and order his silk gown to be 
made.”’—“It is hardly worth while,” 
said Mr. Dundas drily, “for the time 
you will want it, you had better borrow 
mine.” Mr. Erskine replied, “ From the 
readiness with which you make offer, Mr. 
Dundas, I have no doubt that yours is a 
gown made to fit any frarty; but, how- 
ever short my time in office may be, it 
shall never be said of Henry Erskine, 
that he put on the abandoned habits of 
his predecessor.” —{ Scotsman. 





In Paris the theatre is called Paradise. 
The duchess of Orleans took a fancy to 
go to the play one night with only a fille 
de chambre, and to sit there. A young 
officer who sat next to her was very free 
in his addresses: and when the play was 
over concluded by offering her a supper, 
which she seemingly accepted. He ac- 
companied her down stairs, but was con- 
founded when he saw ber attendance and 
equipage, and heard hername. Recov- 
ering, however, his presence of mind, he 
handed her into the carriage, bowed in 
silence, and was retiring, when she call- 
ed out, ‘ Where is the supper you pro- 
mised ?’? He bowed and replied, ‘In Para- 
dise we are equals: but I am not. insen- 
sible of the respect I owe vou, madam, on 





earth.” This prompt and proper reply 
obtained for hima place in the duchess’ 
Carriage, ana « seat at her table. 





It isa very common opinion, that when 
the Jews are converted the Millenium 
will commence, and the world hasten ra- 
pidly to its close. Such, it would ap- 
pear, was the impression of a certain old 
lady, when finding fault with her daugh- 
ter for attending a meeting in behalf of 
the Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. “What is this you 
have been about now?” said she, * Con- 
verting the Jews! if you go on at this 
rate, the world will be at an end before 
we know what we are abcut.” 


POETRY. | 


FROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE LILY. 
I cannot love a gentle flower, 
E’en though it looks so soft and fair : 
Its silvery hue recalis an hour 
Which memory has not learned to bear. 

















I hear them praise its beauteous form, 
Its snowy vest and drooping head ; 
And feel that once it could adorn 
The clay-cold breast of Caru’rine dead.* 


The Fancy pictures all the past, 

The death-bed scene, the dying groan ; 
The face where beauty fled so fast ; 

The eye whose every beam was flown. 


The placid smile, the marble brow, 
Shaded with dark and glossy hair ; 
The lips, where life’s last feeble glow 
Had left the rose expiring there. 


They deck’d with flowers the silent clay ; 
With sweetest herbs the coffin dressed ; 
In her cold hand the jasmine lay, 
The lily withered on her breast. 


I gazed upon my sister’s face; 

And trembling stood in fear and dread : 
Nothing of Cath’rine could I trace 

In that pale form so still and dead. 


I saw the eye forever closed, 
Where filial love so brightly shone— 
Fach soothing smile in death reposed, 
And every gentle grace was gone. 


I longed her icy hand to kiss, 
But shrunk in agony and fear, 

To weep had then been almost bliss, 
But no—I could not shed a tear. 


Some flowers the lovely ruin grac’d 
What met my sight I cannot tell, 
I only saw the Lily placed 
Where ev’ry virtue loved to dwell. 








Eleven’ycars have passed away, 
And still the lily can impart 

A thought to cloud life’s fairest day, 
A pang to wound a Sister’s heart. 





J.D. 
* The author’s eldest sister, who died in the 16th 
year of her age. 





THE LOVER’S TOMB. 
**1’ll gather my dark raven locks o’er my brow, 
And the fleet wind my courser shall be, 
And Ill haste to the place where the willow trees 
grow, 
For my true love is waiting for me.” 
“* Sweet maid, say not so, 
In the grave he hes low.” 
«Oh! no, no: he lives, and loves me ' 


“1 see him at morning, I see him at eve, 
1 know his broad brow and sweet smile ; 
And he bids me no longer in solitude grieve, 
For he will tarry awhile.” 
** Sweet maid, he is dead, 
In the earth rests his head.” 
“Oh! no, no; he lives, and loves me! 


‘He lives, tho’ his cheek is more pale than of yore, 
And the light of his bright eye is gone, 
And when his wan fingers my brow traverse o’er, 
They are cold—they are cold as the stone.” 
**God help thee, sweet maid ! 
In the tomb he is laid.” 
**Oh! no, no: he lives, and loves me !” 


Not long did that fair maiden mourn for her love, 
She soon slept in death by his side ; 
Yet ’tis said that when night hangs her bannerabove, 
Her spirit is oft seen to glide 
Where the willow trees grow, 
While she still says, “ No, no, 
Oh! no, no; he lives, and loves me!” 
[Henry Neele. 





ADVICE TO THE FAIR SEX, 
BY A LADY. 

Ye beauties, or such as would beauties be fam’d, 
Lay patches and washes and painting aside ; 

Go burn all the glasses that ever were fram’d, 
The gewgaws of fashion and nicknacks of pride. 
A nostrum to cull from the toilet of reason, 

’Tis easy, ’tis cheap, and ’tis’ever in season, 
When art has in vain her cosmetics apply’d. 


Goodnature, believe me, ’s the smoothest of varnish, 
Which ever bedimpled the beautiful cheek ; 
No time nor no tint can it_excellence tarnish, 
It holds on so long and it lies on so sleek ; 
’Tis more than the blush of the rose in the morn- 
ing, 
The white of the lily is not so adorning ; 
All accident proof, and all scrutiny scorning ; 
*Tis ease to the witty, and wit to the weak. 


’Tis surely the girdle that Venus was bound with, 
The graces, her handmaids, all proud, put it of ; 
’Tis surely the radiance Aurora is crown’d with, 
Who, smiling, arises and waits for the sun. 
Oh! wear it, ye lasses, on ev’ry occasion :— 
’Tis the noblest reproof, ‘tis the strongest persua- 
sion : 
’T will keep; nay,’twillalmost retrieve reputation! 
And last, and look lovely, when beauty is gone. 





FOR THE GARLAND. 
To a Friend, on her leaving Harpers-Ferry. 
Adieu, est F s, and when to your eye 
The high-crested rocks doth but diinly appear, 
By distance divided—ah ! then give a sigh 
To the friend who still fondly remembers you here. 





That sigh, dearest F——-s, from friendship I ask, 
’Tis the test of affection that glows in the breast, 

That feeling which wears not hypocrisy’s mask, 
That’s felt in the heart, but cannot be express’d. 


When mem’ry shall paint the sweet moments that 

flew, 

| By the charms of society hastened away, 

When I shar’d every innocent pleasure with you, 
The thought shall a sadly soft pleasure convey. 





With you I have wander’d ’neath H’s green shade— 

With you I’ve ascended the mountain’s rough 
side— 

Haye viewed the descent of the falling cascade, 
Andgll the variety nature supplied. " 

When in fancy you trace the gay scenes with delight, 
O, remember I feel their sweet influence too ; 

| And then in the shade of your picture unite 

The form of a friend who thinks often of you ! 


CLARA 











